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could also have been utilized for letting in fresh water from the
Indus, when its volume and pressure increased sufficiently in flood-
time.

The excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa have yielded
numerous objects of household use, and examples of the arts and
crafts practised by the Indus people. To some of these we may
draw attention. There are implements and tools of copper and
bronze, the percentage of tin in the bronze fluctuating from nine
to even twenty-six" per cent. The implements include spear-heads,
daggers, knives, arrow-heads, fish-hooks, chisels, razors, axe-adzes,
saws, etc. A few tools are inscribed with pictographs, taken by
some to be numerical signs. Also in use were chert flakes, which
may have principally served as knife-blades. Cores from which
these flakes were obtained have also been found. Other stone
objects are maceheads, saddle-querns, palettes, and a class of cubical
weights of varying denominations, some highly polished. The
commonest household article is pottery, almost invariably wheel-
made. The vessels are either plain or decorated, the ornamented
specimens having a red slip upon which are painted various patterns
in black, including vegetable and animal motifs, also a few geo-
metric devices. Plain, undecorated pottery, however, is far more
common than painted ware. Barring a few crude statues of steatite,
alabaster, or limestone, the only other examples of figural art are
the large number of terra-cottas representing human as well as
animal beings. A familiar type is a semi-nude woman wearing a
skirt with a girdle, and a fan-shaped headdress with two cup-like
projections, in which presumably was burnt oil or incense. She is
supposed to represent the Great Mother Goddess, whose cult
obtained so widely in the Near and Middle East. Some of the most
beautiful examples of Indus art are afforded by the steatite seals, on
which are depicted such animals as the humped or Brahmani bull,